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A SOIREE AT OLYMPIA. 


Ir was indeed a Greco-Roman evening, 
or mie, on eh tb tat iend 
Russian ing, with a strong 
flavouring of most other nationalities | 
thrown in, with the accent on the 
thrown. We had SS 
of it, ing into uge building, 
while del other competitors 
were endeavouring, pretty well simul-| 
taneously, to shove - in -as-shove-can. 
However, once inside the arena under 
the genial direction of the American | 
manager, Mr. Caartes 8. Weis, we 
were enabled to secure front seats, with 
plenty of elbow-room and no “half-| 
nelsons.” Then, under the glare of! 
thirty are lights touching one another | 
i round the “ring ”’—which | 
was an elevated square wim “sore | 
carpeted sides for wrestlers who couldn't | 
|help it to toboggan down—we sat in 
| comfort and marvelled. 
| First the troupe of the Terrible Greek, | 
| Avtowro Prerrt, took the floor at eight | 
_ o'clock. The Alarming Spaniard, | 
| Cuoreta, after a spill-and-tumble of 
| eighteen minutes’ duration, beat the 
Bewildering Belgian, Le Meuwmer. For 
part of the time the latter was teetotum- 
ing on his head, walking like a wheel- 
barrow on his hands, or wiping the 

iration off his brow on the 
paniard’s back. The next bout was 
between two Formidable ishmen, | 
J. Waustizr and T. Barker, who caught- | 
as-catch-could until the former upset his 
opponent in about nine minutes ; where- 
upon Carrot the Dreadful and Fournier 
the Fearsome had a “ fall” (which was 
no fall, but ended in an entente cordiale) 
for the space of ten minutes. 

Then came the event of the evening. 
Mr. Frank GLENISTER p i with a 
_megafunnel to the four corners of the 
earth that between the Terrible Turk 
Mapratr and the Leonine Russian 
Haokenscumipt there were to be three 
bouts, and no “rolling fall” would be 
allowed, but only a “fair pin fall.” 
True enough, could have heard a 
pin fall in ‘ko tention silence of 
expectation ere the arrival of the Two 
Tremendous Ones at 9 pw. Maprati 
with his top-knot, wherewith to be 
hauled into Paradise, and the little 
black leather charm around his neck, 


SS his seconds, 
Tom Cannow and hy fi later 
“ Haox,” with his Teutonic supporters, 
Koos and Gauss, and Mr. Duwwine the 
referee. A handshake followed, and 
then came 44 seconds of distinctly 
crowded life and a dislocated elbow for 
the Suuray’s champion. Has it not all 
been recorded already in the Press (an 
| appropriate word)? When the next 
_ Appalling Encounter occurs, may we be | 
there to wrestle with it—on paper ! | 























THE MAGIC WORD. 


Hunteman (having run a fox to ground, 
FE.lows TO COME UP WITH SPADES, WILL YE? 


“en “Row AWAY DOWN AND GET SOME 0’ YouR 
ELL Hippex 


EM WE'RE AFTER Treasure!” 








“LIKE AS WE LIE.” 

Tue Editor of the Spatchcock requests 
us to give prominence to the following : 
THE “SPATCHCOCK” GREAT NEW 
COMPETITION. 
£1,000—ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce 
fresh from our recent competition 
triumphs, we have prepared a new 
contest which we believe will surpass 


re Seed previously placed ; before 


wr 
e offer then the sum of One Thow- 
sand Pounds to the person who can tell 


THE BIGGEST LIE 
with reference to any subject which the 
competitor may select. 





VOL. OXXVI. 











N.B.—No member of our staff will be 
permitted to compete. 
No Covrow » Requmep, 
but every attempt must be accompani 
“ appear in our columns. "a | 
ou may possi imagine t 
hove 66 Wil Cimioia Geb © comets. 
tion as the late Gzorcz 
not be di 


Study our Japanese intelligence. 
Mr. Pecetanp on Woman. Ponder the 
anecdotes of your American friends. 
Ton Be Get aeiah eomowben. Then 
si ty = ie. 

Competitor 
ber of lies, but if, having sent in his 
first lie, he wishes to Txt Avoruen, he | 
must forward a second cutting. 





may send in any num- 





co ~ — ee -—-- —-— -—-- ————— ——————— 
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ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, WAR LORD. | Se ot 
[In view of the proposed military an. Mr. Batrour is said to be | But, failing this, I Pe well content 
qualifying for the position of Chairman of the Defence Commautsse by a (Lea: ; a blood 
course of tuition at the hands of an Army crammer.} ving my act unspent) 
‘Tue gifts that Heaven on Man bestows = pe to the Jeans Mh 8 on heel, 
Are more than at first he might suppose ; Sea riegspel. 0.5. 
Myself I hadn’t included 
Among my ios oe AN UNDERGROUNDING IN LITERATURE. 
But always imagin : to cope Sir Lewis Mornzis’s t issions as to the i — 
With a merely civilian horoscope. he drew from the M eriten eben hase wl na 
Early I found that I could pitch in producing imitations. The following literary items should 
Better than most in a bunkered ditch ; be of interest :— 
Early I saw ae = —_ * __ Mr. Crarx Rossext has taken a pipe belonging to one of 
For dealing with Philosophic Doubt : the water companies, where he will irri 
But I shouldn’t have said I was fashioned for romance of r apenernd 7 PSUS ang 
The perilous post of a Lord of War. Mr. Maxm Gorxy is in treaty for a Very Much Lower 
Tt came but lately within my ken ay eapee in the Caucasus, to be approached by a 
‘That I was a natural Leader of Men ; Ger Been 
Still later I found that I was made ae ee has leased a coal ir 80 a8 to counteract 
. : — a his tendency to soar above the heads of the British Public. 
:xpressly to probe the laws of Trade : Mr. H J ~ ‘ 
But I never surmised by the inward sense na f od oy secured a disused shaft for the 
My singular talent for Home Defence. Pu A a ye (oi ve ee ; 
It’s true I had shown that mounted forces to adopt @ pseudonym) hopes to acquire the basements of a 
Might be crippled for want of horses, couple of oubliettes, under the palaces respectively of Kin 
But nobody guessed from that one fact, Perer of Servia and the Prince of Monaco. Here he wi 
Proof though it was of martial tact, |pursue his investigations into the “Secrets of the Courts of | 
That I could assume the nation’s sword Europe.” 
As an ex officio First War Lord. Mr. Crocxerr has taken a small abyss for the Sprin 
; Season, and looks forward to completing a new story with 
Duties of so select a kind ; | more than usual precipitation. 
I always approach with an open mind : | It is hoped that the difficulties fenced in the South 
For matters a are <o — African Deep Level Labour Market may yet be met ty the 
Which even a layman got to learn ; lj : : : 
Nobody—not the purest dunce— oe of some myriads of miner poets from the Mother 
Has settled convictions all at once. The Metropolitan Railway is shortly to tempt young 
I needed to know from coloured types authors with season tickets at reduced rates, including 
The rules that govern a non-com.’s stripes ; _guarantee of a fixed circulation. The Company is also 
To learn what difference lay between | prepared to hear from authors desirous of taking up @ con- 
A bombardier and a horse-marine ; / tinued residence in the tunnels. Amateur Vv ! are 
And whether your chest or the small of your back | iVited to compare the Company’s evenly flowing lines with 
Was the men pre for a haversack. their own. And to all writers suffering from the fickleness 
| of the public the Company says : 

So, in the intervals hard to steal 


From the business of doing a fiscal deal, Tar oon Pemuawewr War. 
I take my satchel in hand and go | 








To an Army Coach for an hour or so, ABANDONED. 

And shape myself to a warrior’s mould, Goopsre, dear, goodbye! Though it’s always delightful 
Cramming as much as | can hold. | To live in your mild and magnificent eye ; 

I sit at my meals imbibing ore sia nate i when we're parted, this weather’s too 
From Wrxston’s works on the Art of War; : , : ’ 
From Unele Toby I grow expert in So I've made up my mind I must bid you goodbye. 

Fossé and counterscarp and curtin ; You must stay, dear; your duty demands it: you ’re never 
And, when my energy droops, I twitch it A rebel when duty requires you to stay. 

With Fights for the Flag, by the Reverend Frrcuerr. | You ‘ll be rained on and hailed on and snowed on for ever ; 


| So much for theory. Next, my plan | You'll be flooded and fogged, but I know you ‘ll obey. ' 


Involves the career of a Fighting Man. And I from our limitless lake-land near Marlow, 

[ mean to orm Te present war-stir, Where the Thames runs as high as a river can 
Going one better than ArvoLp-Forster’; Like a swallow in autumn shall seek Monte Carlo, 
Risky, I grant, it may appear, | And watch the blue wavelets and bask in the sun. 
But t ‘think of becoming a Volunteer ! 


_ And, oh, if at home, dear, you faint not nor slumber, 


Already my heart conceives a hottish If your course and our interests you straitly pursue, 











Passion to ‘list in the London Scottish ; I'll put a small stake on your favourite number, 

And, if my serpentine length of leg | And invest the result in a present for you. 

Looks out of place in a saw y 

I purpose to pass, in a few brief moons, Ask for the new novel dealing with a national problem cf 


Into the Westminster Dragoons. the day—Great Britain ; or, The Treasure Island. 
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Oto Wak Orrice Syerem, 


é . Orlando 
Rosatmp. “ SIR, YOU HAVE WRESTLED WELL.”—As You Like It, Act I., Scene 2. 


Dramatis Person: 


AS WE LIKE IT. 


. . BaiTaNwis. 
Charles the Wrestler 
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| Lady (who is posing and rather tired). “On, ux DEAR Mr. Doo.ay, HAVEN'T YOU YET GOT IT ALL RIGHT FoR TAKING mE?” 


| Mr. Doolan (amateur photographer). “My pzan Lapy, rr’. Be Five! You'Re sUsT IN THE VERY ATTITUDE! Ooms ROUND NOW AND 
SEE FOR YOURSELF!” 





‘THE DECAYED DRAMA AND SUBMERGED (2e General Public. Why, he could not say, unless it was 
because their performances began at six. It was notorious 
STAGE RESCUE SOCIETY (LIMITED). that even Pittites nowadays were ashamed of dining earlier 
| Report of the First Annual Meeting, April the First, Nineteen than eight, and had a servile horror of being seen of an 
Hundred and—(precise date still uncertain). evening out of an “evening suit.” Possibly that, together 
The Eminent Philosopher who presided said he thought with their prurient incontinence in the matter of tobacco, 
they had, on the whole, some reason to congratulate them- ys wie for it. Anyhow, they stayed away. (Cries of 
selves on the results of the past year. The Society’s ame!”’) He feared that even Members of the Society 
| Training School now numbered fifty pupils of all ages, sorts Were not so constant in their attendance as they might be. 
and conditions, every one of whom had obtained prizes for At the performance of Sueripay’s Pizarro, for instance, he 
proficiency in Oratory, Gesture and Pronunciation. (Cheers.)| ¥®* informed that there were only five people in the Stalls, 
The high-class permanent theatre the Society had established | fifteen in the Dress Circle, and two (counting a child in arms) 
by private munificence was not, perhaps, everything they ' the Pit! When Members subscribed for seats, they really 
could desire as regarded either comfort or accessibility. Ought to sit in them, occasionally—if only to encourage the 
(Hear, hear!) If members were under any impression that Performers. ; , 
they could run a West-End theatre on their annual sub- A Leader of Society said she had sat through the whole of 
scriptions, all he could say was, they were vastly mistaken. | the first two performances. Since then she had been unable 
Still, on the Society’s stage, such as it was, they already |to go herself—but she always made a point of sending 
produced a continuous series of the dramatic masterpieces | Some of the servants. She could not say, of course, whether 
| which had ontlived the fashion of the moment. (Cheers.) they went or not. They said they did. 

Among them he might mention those old English A Distinguished Painter said he seldom went to the play 
| comedies, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and Ralph Roister himself. preferred sitting at home after dinner, and 
| Doister (Applause); Appisox’s sublime and classic tragedy, dreaming dreams more beautiful than anything in the British 
| Cato; and Dr. Jomxson’s equally immortal Irene. Drama. But his heart and soul were with the Society in 

applause.) Coming to more recent authors, had given | their efforts to regenerate it. 

representations of Tatrourn’s Jon; Bamzy’s Festus; and| A Well-known Barrister said so were his. But, after all, 
| Browntva’s Paracelsus. In spite of all this activity, he was|it was the Public who wanted educating—not themselves. 
| bound to say that they had not as yet succeeded in attracting | For hie part, after being in court all day, he did not feel 
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much inclined to turn out of an evening, even to enjoy the 
| Society’s productions. And if it came to that, how many of 
them had their Chairman attended ? 

The Chairman said that was his affair. A man in his 
position had his evenings pretty full—especially during the 
| Season. He could assure them it was a continual hurry from 
one Society crush to another. Besides, he was obliged to 
drop in on the un-intellectual Drama now and then—just to 
keep his eye on it. 
| <A Lady Novelist thought people would go more regularly 

if they could see our leading actors and actresses taking part | 

in the Society's performances. She would, for one. Several | 
of them were members, why were they not invited to give | 
their services ? 

A Popular Actor said all the parts with any “fat” in them | 
were allotted to the Training School pupils, and he could 
hardly be expected to play subordinate characters in six | 
different dramas every week for such remuneration as 
the Society seemed to think sufficient. He was willing 
to make slmost any sacrifice to preserve the Drama—but, | 
naturally, his wife and family came first. He didn’t think | 
it was the acting that kept people away. It was not at 
all bad, considering. Indeed, his old friend and manager, | 
Mr. Fiteroy Flair, a most enthusiastic supporter of the 
Society, had considered some of its pupils so promising | 
that he had actually given them engagements to “ walk on” 
at his own theatre! (Cheers.) No, it wasn’t the acting— 
it was the pieces they put on. They might be classics— 
but they were good old chestnuts, every one of them! 
(Murmurs.) If they wanted to rake the Public in, they 
must try and get hold of something that would be a draw 

a “winner,” if they knew what he meant. 

An Able Editor agreed that they had not done much, as 
yet, to encourage Contemporary Genius. He believed that 
Mr. Tuomas Harpy was publishing a drama. It would be a 
great feather in their cap if they could be the first to intro- 

| duce such a work to the stage. 

An Accomplished Critic said there was only one objection 

the play in question was a Trilogy in Nineteen Acts, and 

'a hundred and thirty scenes, and was intended for mental 
performance only, and not for the stage. 

| An Earnest Lavery Lady said surely it was precisely 
plays of that kind that their Nociety had been established to 
produce, 

| A Cosmopolitan Composer suggested that there were several 

| unacted masterpieces by Eonpcaray, MAgTERLINCK, and Gorky, | 

ae were admirably suited for the education of the British | 
lay goer. 

A Gallant General said he didn’t know much about such 
things, but he rather fancied that none of the gentlemen | 
who had just been mentioned were what you might call 
British Dramatists, exactly, eh ? 

The Previous r said that was so, and the more 
shame to the British Drama that it should be! For his 
own part, he never went to any play that wasn’t written 
by a foreigner. 

A Broad-minded Bis said he could not go quite so 
far as his friend who just sat down. A play might be 
English, and yet have much that was good in it. Their 





Society included more than one—er—fairly brilliant British 
| Dramatist. Why not commission one of them to write a/| 
| play for their purposes? It must be a moral play, of course. | 
| The Chairman intimated that one of such members had | 
| already been approached, and had actually promised them | 
/a comedy. But for some reason or other he had backed | 

out at the last moment. (Cries of “ Shame!” and “ Name! ”’)| 





mt 


| Chairman meant him. He would tell them exactly 


it was: The Comedy he had sent the Committee had cost | 
| him eighteen months’ hard labour—(“ Oh, oh!”)—he meant 


A Brilliant British Dramatist said he supposed the representations he had wi 
how | performances of the Society ! 


work. As they were unable to guarantee him more than a 
month’s run of two nights a week, it was obvious that any 
percentages he might receive would be less than he could 
count upon from any West-End house. But he did not 
mind that—the honour and glory of a production under 
the auspices of such a Society as theirs would have more 
than compensated him. (Applause.) He didn’t “ back out,” 
as the Gicienee: oalied it, till he saw the lady and gen- 
tleman whom the Committee insisted on casting for his 
heroine and hero. 

A Member of the Committee said perhaps the last speaker | 
was not aware that were their two very best pupils, 
and had each taken the Society's Silver Medal for Earnestness 
and Intelligence. 

The B. B 1 Dramatist said what he objected to was that 
the gentleman, besides being undersized, was a trifle uncer- 
tain about his “h”s, while the lady, who he admitted was 
a competent elocutionist, suffered under the disadvantage | 
of a marked visual obliquity. All his characters were | 
titled people, and he could not think that either pupil 
would quite look the part. 

A Leading Manager said that didn’t matter a straw so 
long as they could act it. Any capable actor could, by 
sheer histrionic ability, sink his identity, and give life to 
characters seemingly opposed to his personality. (Applause.) 

A Dramatic Poet said he did not mind who acted his play, 
so long as it was acted. There was a little thing of his | 
own, @ blank verse Tragedy in a Prologue and Five Acts, | 
which, for the sake of resuscitating the British Drama, he 





was —— willing to place at their disposal. (Applause, | 
during which s other members who had little things of | 
their own displayed a similar generosity.) | 


A Learned Professor said he had been endeavouring of 
late to determine by a process of selection and synthesis the 
necessary components of the kind of piece most calculated | 
to rejuvenate the British Stage, and bring about a healthier 
condition of things. He really believed he had succeeded | 
at last. (Applause.) Perhaps some of his ideas might seem 
rather revolutionary at first—but anyway, he would tell 
them the conclusions he had arrived at. The ideal Play 
should be original in form (applause); it should not be too | 
long. (Some dissent.) Well, really, some of the Society’s | 

roductions had struck him as rather long! (Renewed dissent.) | 

en, he thought the Plot should be not too involved—in | 
fact, he wasn’t sure that it might not be dispensed with | 
altogether. The Scenery should be simple—only one scene | 
for each Act—but that one beautiful and harmonious in 
colour, like the costumes. Next, the story should be illus- 
trated from time to time by Songs and Dances. (Murmurs.) | 
Why not? What was the use of teaching their pupils | 
singing and dancing if were to have no opportunities | 
of exhibiting these accomplishments? Lastly, he would | 
introduce a Chorus, somew after the old Greek fashion, | 
only with this difference—his Chorus should always be of | 
the gentler sex, and of comely appearance—the older he got, | 
the ied he was of seeing young and pretty faces about 
him. (Interruption.) As for the story, that was of minor | 
importance, the one essential was to have something bright | 
always going on at any given moment. If all these condi- 
tions could only be fulfilled_—and he thought they could— 
they would at see——Eh? what? was that so?——-He 
was informed by his friend the Chairman that what he had 
just been describin, exactly corresponded to the type of 
“Octopus Musical y” which had seized upon the 
majority of their playhouses! If so, it was a most singular 
coincidence—because, as it happened, the only theatrical 
i meme for fifty years were the 


(Confusion, amidst which the Meeting o = 
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THE PURSUIT OF PERIPHRASIS. 
Hoyts to Youna Avrsors. 


No literary vice is more calculated to 
make the judicious grieve than that of 
repetition; none, on the other hand, 
within certain limits, is easier of avoid- 
'ance. For example, if you have men- 

tioned Berlin in one line and are obliged 
to refer to that capital in the next sen- 
tence or ph, it is easy enough to 
obviate the monotony of bald repetition 
by some such synonym as “A on 
the Spree.” Similarly, if it is desirable 
to evade a second use of the name 
Bacchus, one can always substitute | 
some artistic phrase such as “ the pagan | 
deity who was neither Mealer nor| 
Teetotaller.” If it be objected that | 
some of our most eminent authors 
have lent the weight of their authority 
to the con view, ¢.g., SHAKSPEARE, 
| who is responsible for such solecisms as 

“To be or not to be,” instead of saying 

“not to exist,” it cannot be too strongly 

emphasised that between S#AKSPEARE 

and modern journalism a wide gulf is, 
fixed; and that whatever merits the 

Swan of Avon may have possessed, he | 

would never have made his mark as a 

leader writer, or even a high-class 

descriptive reporter. 
| But periphrasis, like all fine arts, is 
not to be mastered in a moment. I have 
given one or two instances in which the 
phrase leaps to the pen. But in the 
| higher walks of modern journalism, in 
which the personal note is so persistently | 
sounded, it is not everyone who can | 
| devise a really choice and up-to-date 
| circumlocution. In such a case precept | 
is useless unless reinforced by concrete 
examples, and I propose to illustrate the 
true and artistic method of dealing with 
this problem by a few specimens of 
illuminating periphrasis which may 
serve as models to the aspiring scribe. 








PourticaL Synonyms. 


Here of course the way in which the 
personal equation is solved will depend 
largely on the context. If, for example, 
you are dealing with Mr. Caamper.ar 
in connection with Mr. Batrour, it is 





| subtle as well as apt to describe him | 2 


as “The Fiscal Haske.” If your! 


| attitude approximates to that of the| | 


| Cobden Club, he may be safely labelled 
“The Caritixe of Highbury”: if to that 
| of the Tariff Reform League, do not | 
hesitate to call him “The Girmingham | 





| ARISTIDES.” 
| to suppose that a little learning is| 
a dangerous thing. 

In journalism a classical name or 
quotation, no matter how incorrectly 
given, invariably impresses the man in 
the street. From Mr. CHampertar to 

the Duke of Devonsmme the transition is 


It is the greatest mistake | ———= 









ul 


: 






ha} 
iW 











= 














_ REALISATION. | 





easy. Here the note to strike is the | your periphrasis with topicality. Should, 

ae and unexpected animation of | therefore, President Roosevert be the | 
the Liberal Unionist leader, and I would | subject for the display of the evasive | 
therefore suggest such arresting phrases | art, give the preference to “ The Hacken- | 
as “The Chanticleer of Chatsworth,” or | scawuipt of the White House” over such | 
better still, ‘The ex-Ephesian.” As I| musty and moth-eaten circumlocutions | 
have said above, make a point of salting as “‘ The ci-devant Cow-puncher.” 


Se: 


wo ete 


“ay” -< 


Sallie =, anche allel 


4 








a 


~ 








| Mr. C. B. Fry is styled “ 
| Rawsirsisnst,” and 
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Lrrerary AND MisceLawgous PERIPHRasis. 

It is, perhaps, in the department of 
art, pastime, the drama, above all letters, 
that the widest scope for the display of 
this delicate accomplishment is found. 
Mr. Sancent may be transformed into 
“The Greve of the Brush,” or “ The 
Debrett Scarifier.” Sometimes again 
the best results may be attained a 
severe and chaste simplicity, as when 
e English 
rince RaNJITSINHJ! 


“The Indian Fry.” The claims of 


| Lempriére are satisfied by applying the 


imaginative metaphor, “ The Achilles of 
Old Trafford,” to Mr. A. ©. Mactaren. 
Turning, as one naturally does, from 
cricket to the footlights, do not fail to 
note as suitable phrases for Mr. Beernonm 
Tree “The Mikado of Mummers,” or 
“The Great Japanjandrum of the Stage,” 


_while if repeated reference to Mons. 


Watxier be n “The mobilised 
Mezzoranti” should meet the case. Where 
omniscience is the theme, iphrasis 
becomes a pleasure. Thus Mr. Ww 


| Lawo’s Protean versatility suggests in 


| rapid succession 


“The Merry One,” 
“The Enecy. Brit. of St. Andrew’s,” 
“The Old Humourist,” or (in a psychical 
context) “The un-canny Scot.” For 
Mr. Henry James “The Lycophron of 
Rye” or “ The Cinque Ports Cuttlefish” 
may be confidently recommended, while 


| Lord Avesory’s literary, financial and 
_apiarian interests are neatly hit off in 


“The City Centlivre” or ‘The 
tisox of Lombard Street.” With the 


| Poet Laureate, as with Mr. Lana, the 


difficulty is not that of creating but of 
choosing. Some of the happiest euphe- 
misms that have occurred to me are 
“The ‘Tyrtaeus of the Alhambra,” 
“The Grand Old Gardener that we 
love,” “The Swinford Old Manorist” 


and “The Paid Piper of Windsor.” 


| Lastly, the gifted and generous writer 


| 





| pone my reply. To begin with, the | Polar bear 


| commonest a 


whose residence has cast a fresh lustre 
on Saaxspeare’s birthplace may be suit- 
ably described as “ The new Ayve Hats- 
away,” or “ The Auwre S. Swan of Avon.” 


FUR-COAT FASHIONS. 
(By the Expert Wrinkler.) 
Requests for advice regarding the 
care of fur coats are so numerous, that, 
as a gentleman, I can no longer post- 


mt to which the fur coat 
is addicted is, perhaps, baldness. For 


| this I recommend the frequent applica- 


|My man makes an excell 


tion of Tatcho or some other equally 
efficacious capillary restorative. tter 
still, however, is it to take time by the 
fetlock and prevent the disease. As 
to the best antiseptics, opinions differ. 
ent mixture of 


assafcetida and cayenne pepper, sulphur 


and green tea, which he burns in a could do with fewer. My plan, which I can | 





THE VALENTINE. 


“"Ere’s a pretty Go!) I oan’T REACH ’ERE, 
axp iv I take rr To Tae Post-Orrice THEY'LL 
KNOW WHO sENT IT!” 


small brazier practically continuously 
through July and August, when moths’ 
appetites are at their sharpest. Old 
cigar-ends steeped in resin are also 
— 2 ae hen an old- 
oned country recipe 

tippets and muffs. It consisted at 

wdered fir-cones, and the 











egs and tails = fieldmice, all worked up 
| into a paste with paraffin and ignited in 
| the fur closet. No moth could survive it. 


Tae Cure or Movrrma. 
Moulting is a calamity to which all fur 
coats, even the best cared for, are liable. 
When the attack comes on the best course 
is, perhaps, to consult a Vet., but home 
| treatment is possible too. I attribute my 
own success with fur coats to a conversa- 
tion I once had some years with 
\Jamrace, in which I abe. Pees 
| priceless hints. Ever since then I have 
| kept Jammaon’s ointments at hand, all 
ready to apply in case any of my coats 
a distress. For the 
use nitro-glycerine; for 
astrachan, cream of tartar; for sable, 
anchovy paste ; for chinchilla, Elliman’s 
‘embrocation; and for mink, golden 
syrup. 


A Comptere For Ovrrrr. 


The reader may gather from the fore- 
| going remarks that I have too many fur 
coats. But I can assure him that in our 
variable climate no leader of fashion 





recommend with the utmost confidence, 
is to be guided partly by the thermo- 
meter, an partly by the nature of my 
neuen. or example, if I am 
ing on a very cold day at a house which 
I specially desire to honour, I don the 
Polar bear. On an equally cold day, 
in less influential company, the leopard 
suits my purpose. For the opera, m 
lion-skin Chesterfield; for onto { 
comedy, my zebra Raglan; for the | 
mero my marmoset covert-coat. | 

y mole-skin aquascutum I reserve 
exclusively for travelling in the Tube, 
while for motoring I have had built a 
special crocodile skin Newmarket, lined 
with a judicious blend of ermine, lambs- 
wool and eiderdown. Between the outer 
and inner lining there is a water-tight 
compartment, which can be filled with 
hot water whenever the temperature 
falls below freezing point. 

Nothing is so misguided as to restrict 
the use of fur to one garment. In 
winter one should present a symphony 
in fur. For instance, when q am 
patronising the Polar bear, I wear also 
reindeer mocassins, tiger-skin spats, 
P puttees, seal-skin knickers, a hair 

i eel-skin braces, and a beaver 
hat. I may add that, in order to pre- 
pare himself for the custody of my 
sartorial menagerie, my man spent some 
weeks under the late Mr. BarrLerr as an 
underkeeper at the Zoo. | 


Tue For Coat om rae Orr-Season. 


The fur coat, when not in use—that 
is to say, in the milder days of winter 
or in the summer mon may be 
employed in other ways. I have known 
a fur coat become quite a steady wage- 
earner for its aame by being rented to a 
photographer for the use of his clients. 
Another fur coat of my acquaintance 
lent an illusion of p ity to a thea- | 

i ink of disaster 





trical on the 
(at half a guinea a week). But not every- | 
one cares to see his garments worn by | 
another. To these off-season uses I | 
would add that the fur coat makes an 
admirable portiére and an excellent 


ener ae a Sy is invaluable in 
ge _ a A —— 
of mine is in en all 
the summer, where it not only 

sited, te tes pocket, nesting 
rovided, in a -P 

numberless wrens and tits, owls and 
orioles, to his no small delight. 

Awswers To CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ovrma.—If the Moths become very 
truculent, squirt the coat with a garden 
hose charged with ammoniated quinine. | 
_ Ae ae gy a 

ve a sty a) » t 
should ig A sported ies aon hold 
a@ commission in one or more of the 
Services. 
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“VERY LIKE A WHALE.” 
Lady Visitor (who has been listening to Piscator’s story). “I piwx’t xwow THat TROUT GREW 48 LaRGE as THAT!” 
Piscator’s Wife. “ Ou, Yes, THEY DO—AFTER THE STORY HAS BEEN TOLD A FEW Times!” 

















We'never hear them now, the art is dead 


A VANISHED ART. That raised thee from the ruck of base humanity ; 
(“The once famous wit of the London cabman has degene into, Our ears are now astonished in their stead 
a mere capacity for profane abuse.” —Vide New Liberal | | By undiluted gusts of sheer profanity. 
er 4 om ee — we ever | At least they tell us so: oh is it true? 
Whose lips were nicely teahioned to emit | Has a ag plunged thy soul in gloom or 
i ‘ Has En n developing a new 
SE Rb Seager had ene fastidious idea of humour? 
Whose ~y surmounted b =~ ee ama tile, | Pere Sains De exe growing dense 
Bespake (concealed inside) a soul seraphic, | hance: tellects , 
And aimed seductive pleasantries the while | no rere ae So eS bees, 
7 ’ eS ae per Is clogged by extracts from the comic papers. 
What ails thee, gentle Jehu? People cry, Steithitnictean alt till 
Who travel much in cabs and omnibuses, ) @ GRR OF RUMOUF Gul appease 
That all thy wit is now supplanted by id the flow of alien imprecation, 
A vulgar stream of ysing cusses ! Which, if we didn’t have to stop our ears, 
a : . , Might still revive thy tarnished reputation. 
: The wy Kg very the quaint but artless quip, . : ‘ ‘ 
The but never questionable banter, It’s hard to say: but I’ve a lingering doubt, | 
The answering sallies of a fellow whip, A fear, perhaps unworthy, that a brother 
f Extremely pointed and evolved instanter ; Author was short of things to write about, 


The well-directed flow of repartee And thought thee just as likely as another! 
Touching the moral tone, the near relations ——— 








Of passers by ; the searching simile Morro ror Enoiasp, when everything is excluded from the 


That hailed a rival's facial malformations ;— country by the New Tariffs—‘ N’importe.” 
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THE DANGERS OF SCIENCE. | 


ENABLES HIM FOR ONCE TO DO TuHIs! 


AN usrorTUNATE BirTapaY Present | 





CHARIVARIA. 


“ Upper Street, Islington, is the worst 
road for mud in London,” said Judge! 
Ence at Clerkenwell County Court. We | 
consider this attempt to make trouble 
with the Strand authorities most deplor- | 
able. = 

A writer in a lady’s journal declares | 
that the mourning fashions are now so 
pretty that the loss of a husband is no 
longer the terrible-calamity it once was. 


A contemporary stupidly wonders 


“What the War Office will think of 
its proposed abolition.” It is well 
known that the present War Office has 
no thinking department. 

An interesting centenary has taken | 
place. Trousers are a hundred years 
old. But not everybody's. 

A dispute is raging as to who in- 
vented the Roddy Owen Collar. One 
would certainly like to drive home the 
responsibility. 


There are traitors even among doctors. 


A medical man has just published a 
book entitled “‘ How to keep well.” 


In these days of publicity it becomes 
more and more difficult to keep a secret. 
The manager of the Hotel Cecil has 
informed a newspaper interviewer that 
in his hotel there are private detectives 
on every floor, and that not a soul out- 
side the management knows it. 


“ Nonsense, by H. B. Marriorr- Watson,” 
is the title of an article in the Daily 
Mail. Not every author is so modest. 





Where will the Puzzle Competition 
Craze stop, we wonder? Six hundred 
and twenty guineas were given at a 
London gale-room last week for Sir 
Atma Tapema’s “‘ Who is it?” 


The London Association for the Pre- 
vention of Prematuré Burial has pro- 
duced some remarkable examples of 
persons who have been buried while 
only in a trance, and the Duke of Devon- 
SHIRE is stated to be seriously alarmed. 

Admirers of Lord Ronserts will be 
glad to hear that the sensational state- 
ment of several papers to the effect 
that the Commander-in-Chief is to be 
abolished is happily untrue. The aboli- 
tion refers only to the office he holds. 


Through the efforts of the State 
Department, a former Chinese Minister 
to the United States, who was beheaded 
on the outbreak of the Boxer troubles, 
has now been pardoned. 


“The Terrible Turk” does not strike 
us as being a very happy name for a 
new brand of cigarettes. 


It is untrue that at Lord Wiporne’s 
Reconciliation dinner-party plain clothes 
police-officers were placed between each 
couple of friends. 


The Liberal Party to the Liberal Union- 


| ist Party :—‘‘ Up with your Dukes!” 
Ir HAS BEEN IMPRESSED Upon Master ToM THAT HE MUST NOT STARE ABOUT HIM DURING THE 


Seemon, BUT MUST KEEP HIS EYE ON THE CLERGYMAN. 


The Jailbirds made their appearance 


last week at Wyndham’s Theatre. The 


Arm of the Law will not, Mr. Bourcnier 
informs us, be ready till the 16th inst. 
The Law’s delays again ! 


To the delight of all good Britishers 
Japan’s financial position has suddenly 
been improved. An American Corre- 
spondent has been fined ten shillings for 
rhetegmapihing fortifications at Moji. | 





MISUNDERSTOOD. od Enthusiastic Musical 
Amateur. I say, old fellow, come and | 


| hear the “ Kruse Quartet.” 


Apathetic Friend. Thanks, no; I 
don’t care about nautical music. 





| 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Exrracrep rrom THE Diary or Tosr, MP. 
House of Commons, Tuesday night, 

February 2.—A great deal i:as happened | 
since the prorogation last August. | 





REYNARD AMONG 
(Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n takes his seat between Mr. 


Indications of extent and direction found | 
in both Houses on this our opening day. 
In the Lords County Gory, strolling in 
only a few minutes late, the 
Bench where late sat as 
Leader, and dropped into corner seat op 
front bench below Gangway. In the 
Commons Austen Caampertamy, Chan- 


| cellor of the Exchequer, stood by the| 


brass-bound box, spokesman of the 
Conservative Ministry, defending “my 
right hon. friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham” from the base attack of 
——- = pa 

ere at this very spot, en years 
ago come next April, stood Mr. GLapsToxE 
hailing the new- morn with passion- 
ate pleading for his Home Rule Bill. 
In the midst of the crisis, on the eve of 
the Division, with no man sure what an 
hour might bring forth, the chivalrous 
veteran reined in his horse and lowered 
his lance in salute to the son of his 
ablest, relentless foeman. 

Austex CHAMBERLAIN, not then dream- 
ing of Chancellorships of the Exchequer, 
his furthest view modestly bounded by 
possibility, in some far-off day, of a 
Junior Lordship of the Treasury, had 





made his maiden speech. Of course it 
was against the war-worn chieftain’s| 
cherished Bill. What it could do in the | 
way of riving it was done smartly. | 
Recognising talent, remembering former 





days, GLADSTONE turned, not towards the 
youth who had spoken, but upon the 

roud parent seated on the bench 
he occupied to-night, acclaiming the 
speech as “dear and refreshing to a 
father’s heart.” 








THE Roosrens. 
Ch-pl-n and Sir Edw-n D-rn-ng-L-wr-nce.) 


in, as used to be said 
i i Eleven 
ears have passed, the whole Eleven 

led out by Time. And behold the 
scene to-night. A slim, straight, youth- 


ful fi stands by the Box in bygone 
days battered by the vigorous of a 
great orator. Last Autumn proud 


— pleased oa ——- the 
abinet into dire , bumbl 
fared forth, taking ig wee oh med 
night his cevhid plane from the 
night hi i very 
seat below the Gangway whence, eleven 
years ago, he bowed his head in almost 
reverential acknowledgment of his 


? 


uer, successor to Prrt, 
Grapstone, Disrazii, who, not puffed up 
with pride, mindful of past favours, 





takes under his protection “my right 
hon. friend the ber for B 
ham,” letting whom it may concern | 
know that those who strike at him will | 
smite the shield of his son. 


The Lords also had their personal 
dramas d the passing of Country 
Gor skirting the Ministerial Bench with 
thankful thought that no more for him 
will be necessity for seeking his place 


sharp on the hour of the meeting of the | 
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some hapless Peer, not neces- 


On a night saddened by the illness 
and absence of Prarsce Arruur one other 


-| touching episode struck the eye and 


will dwell in the till death do 
us When Parliament prorogued, 

Batrour oF Burizicn occupied an 
appreciable space on the Ministerial 
Bench. He was Secretary of State for 











“Kove Caances’s Heap, Me. Sreaxen |” 

“TI noticed ‘a "perpetual endesvour and an 
earnest desire under all circumstances, at all 
times, to bring in somehow or other ning 
ae alle —_— head—the 
State's — to present it on s 
for the repudiation and the derision — 
House.”’—Mr. Chamberlain. 
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“ Portia’ 


“Therefore, Robson, 
Though Justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That, in the course of Justice, none of us 
Should see salvation . . 


Then take thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh : 


But, in the cutting it, 


One drop of Tory blood, thy lands and goods 


Are... . confiscate 


circumstances not altogether free from 
surprise, but highly honourable to him, 
B. of B. found himself out of office, 
he and Country Guy walking hand in 
hand, like Babes in the Wood, with a 


vague but unmistakable conviction that | 


somewhere about was a Wicked Uncle. 
Where would the ex-Secretary for Scot- 
land sit under the new circumstances ? 
It seemed probable that, having pre- 
ceded Couyty Gor in leaving the Cabinet 
he would follow him to his new quarters 
below the Gangway. The Lorp Cuay- 
ceLLoOR took his seat; business was 
entered upon, speeches were made. 
“He cometh not,” said County Guy. 
Suddenly the curious eye, wandering 
round the crowded Ministerial Benches, 
lighted upon Batrour or Bor.eice 
throned among the Bishops! To-night 
he wore layman's attire. But what with 
the subtle force of saintly companion- 
ship, what with spare surplices hanging 
round in the robing room, who shall say 
what the morrow may not bring forth? 
Meanwhile Batrour or Burieicn has 
fled to sanctuary, sitting among the 
Bishops with complacent confidence 
that if there is any fresh manceuvring 
in Cabinet circles it cannot in his new 
surrounding affect him. 
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“racy, recorded Parliamentary events on 


this page. But opportunity was not 
derived from the renown or position 
\of my esteemed Master. Mr. Punch’s 
_ |Chronicler has no locus standi in the 
Press G . It was by connection 
with a long-established London mornin 
paper that entrance was permitted. It 
happens this Session that that particular 
section of the Chronicler’s services 
been transferred to another London daily 
paper of modern birth, a vigorous infant 
with a daily circulation exceeding 
600,000. 
| Nominally admission to the Press 
| Gallery is within the province of the 
|Speaker. Actually the department is 
administered by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
_And the Sergeant-at-Arms courteously 
| but relentlessly refuses to recognise the 
| existence of this 600,000-pounder even 
| to the extent of issuing for its service a 
| single Gallery ticket. 
_ The reason alleged is that there is 
“no room.” Last Session it happened 
that two of the older London morning 
papers dispensed with the services of 
their reporting staff, thus clearing out 
* \of the Sellay on on gate of fourteen 
gentlemen. Have he empty places 
been filled up? If so, how? If not, 
what becomes of the plea of no room ? 
The fact is, the whole relations of the 
Press and Parliament are tainted with 
the arbitrary conditions that marked 
them at an epoch when the freedom of 
the people was at its lowest ebb. To 
this day there stands in the Order Book 
|a provision which makes it a high crime 
Business done. — The Kriya opens | and misdemeanour for any newspaper to 
Parliament with Royal pomp and | report Parliamentary proceedi e 


ceremony. 


* Wrwpnam. 


if thou dost shed 
.”"—Merchant of Venice, 1904. 


Fray nigh . * —— Dut fee spirit 
‘riday night.—Throug e week is not laid. 
| Parliament has sat on four days. This| The London Press, being perhaps the 
Diary, which purports to cover the full | most decently mannered, ceil the 
period, is, as the keen-sighted reader | most impeccable, in the world, is also 
will observe, confined to a single entry. | the most powerful. Yet it — 
The circumstance seems to ire | suffers a condition of things that would 
‘explanation, but no dee tas, not be permitted to exist for a week 
a6 oe Aisa steseadin —— —_— of , = press = 
do not, this week, describe or com- | a Town Council or ish Vestry. e 
ment upon proceedings in the House of Sergeant-at-Arms is animated by no 
Commons for reasons analogous to those | other motive than desire impartially 





which, on a historic occasion, prevented to administer the business remitted | 


|the Spanish Fleet being descried. The |to him by ancient usage. This he 
‘Spanish Fleet ‘‘ was not yet in sight,” | does with a courtesy that disarms re- 
/and the doors of the Press Gallery having, | sentment in individual hard cases. But, 
| by order, been closed against me, 1 have | naturally, he knows little or nothing 
not passed them. \of the relative positions of the Daily 
‘The whole story has an archaic, musty | Papers. The consequence is that the 
flavour pungent in the nostrils of the | avowed desire of giving fair representa- 
so-called Twentieth Century. Man and tion to the Press is even grotesquely 
boy I have for thirty-two years had my | frustrated. One journal has at its exclu- 
box in the front row of the Press | sive disposal three Boxes and admission 
Gallery. For more than twenty years|for over a dozen reporters. Others 
I, by favour of the —— of | have two Boxes and a proportionate 
Barks—that is to say, of the English-| number of tickets. Whilst a paper 
speaking race whose area is encompassed | supplyi 
by -Mr. Punch’s “ far-flung battle-line” | a public wider than the segregate cireu- 
—have, with more or less prosaic accu- lation of three or four of these journals 
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"put together, is denied the privilege of admission for a written by Mr. Caantes Geaxe, and most amusingly illustrated 
single representative. by F. C. G., delights of all shades of politics possess- 

Tho Sleusn of Commun is slow to lay reforming hand on|ing any particle of humour. In some few instances the 
the Ark of its procedure. Within the last ten years it has, | parodying artist has so exactly reproduced the spirit and 
under sheer compulsion, applied itself to the task with the | the lines of the original, as, at a first , to deceive even 
happiest results. It is time the anachronism of the super-| those most intimately acquainted with Sir Jom Tenwie1’s 
vision of the Press Gallery was dealt with through the/| immortal work. 


machi of a Select Committee. Rs 
Meuntiiie, oo for 00 I am personally concerned, the} In Max Pemperron’s latest sensational novel, Red Morn 
restriction that governs the chronicle this week will hence-|(Casse & Co.), a sister is determined to avenge her 
forward be in ive. When the circumstances became) brother’s murder,—if murdered he was, which has to be 
known, Tony, M.P. was overwhelmed with proffers from all| proved. That a man should be shot in a duel which he 
parts of the House, not excepting the Treasury Bench, of himself has provoked can hardly be considered in the light 
| good offices, Members placing at Bis disposal their nal| of murder, where the adversaries are equally skilled in the 
For this | 
a 3M 














privilege of obtaining admission for a “ Stranger.” use of their weapons. The cleverness of this novel is in the 
demonstration of friendliness to a odin -_ devising of the strange characters 
faithful servitor, Mr. Punch offers ' ‘that carry on the story, and the 
his thanks. sensational incidents wherein they 


Business done.—Tosy, M.P. ’s in- ] appear. The description of the 








termitted ; but only temporarily. storm at sea and the horrors of a 
mutiny are given with a power 
that raises this book as romantic 
literature far above the ordinary 
| run of modern novels. 

‘3: | The Ancestor (Constante), No. 8 
e for January. In this volume of a 
‘most valuable series are to be 
foun ing reproductions of 
the its of the pretty ladies 
of “The Angelo Family,” illustrating 
an mye oP on this subject. 

picture caused the 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. j 


A Criminal Crasus, by Grorce 
Garrita (Jonny Lone), is a genuine 
| romance, smacking of Jutes Verne 
and Botwer Lyrrron at their. best, 
and unsurpassed, as a work of 
imagination, by any work of either ; 
of the above - mentioned authors \ 
that the Baron can at present call 
to —, except 7 Be . Fixe 
Thousand Leagues Under Sea, enn Sh Pte. Wyte Ss : " 
and The Coming Race. The plausi- , ed ‘yt ae ad ony 2 to himself the old 
bility of the probabilities in the calla a a ballad, “Se io fossi un A or 
story is so convincing that any NURSERY NATURAL HISTORY. pe Din va, to te —— the 
mae would not be surprised to Dolly. “Turne’s Honey ror Tx.” — Anaeli proved oo ailemen 
find some extract from a daily _ Bob ( glad to give Dolly information). “ Yxs. ge 4 


: Bers Make : experienced swordsmen, armed at 
pepe confming themost staring | ogy aay wo tm Jt” a pounts, the Baron coafloes that 


2 2 ae “ BEET.es, oF courss.” if it came to a matter of “draw 
they are described in thie novel, ———_— ‘and defend yourself” he would 
Mr. Austix Doznsow has the precious gift of writing in the| prefer being, as the late Lord Brsconsrieip quaintly 
simple style of good talk. Reading Fanny Burney, the latest|expressed it, “on the side of the Angels,” i.e. of the 
contribution to “English Men of Letters” (Macwmiax), my|Ancetos. The notes from the Heralds’ College, the 
Baronite has the pleased feeling of being seated in an easy |excellent photographic reproductions, and the article 
chair, with a companionable cigar, listening to the scholarly | headed “ Chass from Early Chancery Proceedings,” all 
chat of one who knew everybody wut knowing when combine to make this a volume equal to any of the 
Grorce Tae Tarp was King. In a volume of moderate size, | foregoing. 
and alluringly cheap price, Mr. Dosson presents a charming | 
picture not only of the author of Evelina but of her | Last week, in mentioning The 
entourage. Not led away by habit of hero-worship, he | Cogers of Cogers Hall, the Baron 
eon, to the student of literature a valuable judgment on said he was certain that, some- 
‘anny Burwey’s works and her place in literature. His|where or other, Ingoldsby had 
summary of Evelina and of Cecilia is excellent, whilst he rhymed “codger” with “ Roger,” 
skims much of the cream from the diary of the lady who following Coteman the Younger. 
pereme — D’ ARBLAY, - oe = ~ trumpeted by A contributor supplies the line:— 
auLay. On the whole a delightful work, unsurpassed in|,,, ». : 
the series, possibly to some extent because in this case the ‘eo Go mites 
Man of Letters chances to be a woman. 
vide “Lay of St. Nicholas, In- 


Parody is an evidence of popularity, and parody by an goldsby Legends, First Series.” 
eminent parodist is a tribute to a exceptional popularity by ae om “a. 
| of the original. So that when t clever humourist in art, 

Mr. Carrutaers Goutp, the now well-known F. C. G., hits An Vaiistunste Bupesuse. =f 
upon the idea of adapting Sir Jomy Texwtet’s immortal |, [Two butchers were recently mulcted in a large sum for “ exposing 
illustrations of Alice in Wonderland to the purposes of | borseflesh as human food without indicating the nature of the meat] 
political caricature, the success of the venture is assured. And | Inpeep things are not always what they seem ; 

so it comes about that John Bull’s Adventures in the Fiscal | Perchance at times, when on “‘ roast beef” she fares, 
Wonderland (Meruven), a clever political on Lewis | Dear Little Mary from the knacker’s team 
Canroi’s well-known and universally pop ‘Alco, smartly Doth entertain a gee-gee unawares. 
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| 


| conjurer, is very funny in the little bits where he comes into, For the Same, on missing the Ball—Confoozle it! 
the show (the notion of this character is excellent), though For a Gentleman, on failing to find his Collar-stud in the 





—_—_—s 





| subaltern, Lieut. Thompson. to contribute some emergency expletives. 








' do their best with words 
jand music. All in the 
cast are eminently gatis- 

















SWORD AND PEN. | 


However successful | 
Captain Basi. Hoop may 
have been, and we believe 
has been, as @ purveyor 
of eccentric libretti to the | 
management of the Savoy | 
Opera, and as writer of 
an amusing and very| 
light piece, his previous 
good luck has apparently 
deserted him in attempt- | 
ing what he describes as | 
“ A New Comedy in Four 
Acts, entitled Love in| 
a Cottage,” at T a | 
Theatre, now under the 
management of Messrs. 
Gatrt and Fromwan, who 
are presumably the mana- 
gers responsible for this | 
production. As the play | 
had the a peer GLk ; ie 
having been “produced” | “£777 GZ - 2 - Se Rees | 
“under the personal| “7 id ‘ edi) | ; ~ snfit: Ay Bed 
direction of the author,” | See i m”) & 
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to the lot of Miss Furr | 
as Lady Margaret, the | 


match- ing aunt; the 
eldest ety three | 


a 
=) 
= 
“4 
' 


we may be quite sure that happily married, fi 
the t Captain will | c representative. 
not flinch from ting . af in Miss Jawer ALEXANDER 
the entire es wn LV YT MO TTR Gerry 1" ‘and Miss Everyn Beav- | 
of its success or failure, wort. Mr. Hanvorp has | 
_moyennant the —_ TRUTH AT ALL HAZARDS. but small chance for any | 
dramatique _ practically!  ootinits ically helping at Basaar), “Wox'r You pur sx vor 4 Rarnx| teat effect in scenery, | 
_and artistically carrying i oe , i and the selection of musts | 
out their temporary ) Visitor. “On, wo, THaNxs.” on the night of our visit 
superior Officer’s COM-|  Footinitt, “Or couRSE IT’S RATHER USELESS AND GAUDY, AND 80 routs; axp|SCemed to indicate that 
mands. It may be that| peesonauty I rumvx Tue pesion’s Rorres. Bor po pur om ror rr.” Mr. Warrer Stavorren | 
the absence of the pro-| Visitor. “No, muanxs. I mape rr!” was not in the best pos- | 
fessional stage-manager ——_— —_—_——. sible spirits. The piece | 











would account for a certain conventionality in the situations, may yet be worked up and come out at the top, but ’ti 
and @ meagreness in the jeu de scdne. ” doubifel. 7 & er ad 

The best Act of this play is the one in “ Creagh’s Cottage,” ee 
used os Officers’ Quarters ley Mr. Faamx Cosem, © goed ester AN INDEX OBJURGATORIUS 





| bravely struggling with a difficulty, and stoutly representi 


the honest, light-hearted, peremptory Captain Ulick O'Brian, _Ir is stated that a Non-Swearer’s Pocket Dictionary is to 
D.S.0., a8 well as author could wish, and by Mr. Srpwey be published under the auspices of the Society for the 
Brow, who, in a spirited manner, plays the aforesaid Captain’s Suppression of Profane Language. Mr. Punch therefore begs 


Mr. Vane Tempest, as the indifferent motorist and amateur For a Golfer, on ing his Driver—Well, I’m Tee’d! 


why he, as a gentleman, when tied and bound into a chair as morning—Dash my buttons! 

an amateur Davenport Brother, and hidden behind a screen,| For a Ditto, on ae his Train—Deary me! 

does not make his presence known, as any gentleman would, For a Person with the Toothache, on being annoyed (i) with 
have done, in order to avoid hearing the private chat of three | his Dentist—By gums, how you hurt! (ii) with Things in 
ladies, is one of those things that the author would find it | General—Suspend it all! 

hard to explain satisfactorily. We should have thought; For a Fare, on remonstrating with a Cabman—Go to 
that this weakness must have been detected, and therefore | Heligoland ! 

remedied at rehearsals. | For a Cabman, on disputing with his Fare—Assistme- 





As the Earl of Kinooth—“ with a song”—Mr. Brannon | robert, wot do you tyke me for? 
Txomas is thorough-going, and revives memories of the fine) For an Able-bodied Seaman, on all Occasions—Lawk-a- 
old Irish gentleman in time of Caantes Lever’s Knight | mercy ! 
of Gwynne. He sings “On the High Road,” which the pro-| For the Same, a Simple Vocative You creature of | 
gramme informs us “ was ially written Basi. Hoop | Culinary Parentage! 
and com: by Hause MoCusn at the invitation of the| For a Navvy in Distress—What the red-corpuscular, vital- 
Military Authorities for inclusion in a Soldiers’ Song Book | serumy, &c., &c. ! 
to be published by the War Office.” Fi musical inspi- | ————— 
ration coming from the War Office! Mr. Braxpow Tuomas 
and everybody on the stage joining in the chorus, evidently 





ee | 


“Some Srartuuvc Ficunes.”—Spectres. | 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL 








[Fesrvary 10, 1904. 











IMPERIAL (CRICKET) EXPANSION. 

of had assembled on the 
unease w Nostz, having won 
the toss, decided to take first inni on a) 

rfect wicket. In the first over after Taumpznr 
ad scored four he was bowled by & awerver: 
from Hiner. Another disaster soon followed, | 
for off Ruoves’ firet ball Dorr was given 1.b.w.” | 
—Typical Preas Association Cable.) 


From the “ Vesper Mail.” 

(As printed, after eub-editorial revision 
and additions, presumably by Mar- 
conigram.) 

Aut roads at Melbourne led to the 
cricket ground this morning, and lo 
before the hour for the start the ring 
was thronged with eager spectators. 
Larrikins and stockmen, sundowners 
with their blue-blanketed swags over | 
their shoulders, blacks with narrow 
shields on their forearms and boomerangs | 
in their hands—all sat in the shade of 
the eucalyptus trees waiting for the 
great conflict to begin. Soon the two 

t Captains strolled forth to examine 
the wicket; Mowracu Noszz, his intel- 
lectual countenance bearing an anxious 
look, and the irrepressible, boyish 

“Prom,” with a broad smile on his 

youthful face. A roar of “ we eng. 4 

from the crowd and a war by 

enthusiastic blacks proclaimed that 

Australia had won the toss. 

Then the English Captain led forth 
his men from the pavilion, and the 
crowd gas as they saw the stolid | 
Harwarp, the lithe and strenuous Bravwn, 


gigantic Arnop, little Jomswy Tyipes-| ~~ 

LeY, broad-shouldered Himst, Foster of WH Meqie 5 
Fostershire, Bosayquet the smiter, the) *'‘' 4)'% yt Ne AR 
tenacious Lier, Reur—the Sussex all-| Mp, *. O nite 
rounder, and last of all a pleasant-faced | ~ 4 ”my 

outh. Could that be the Kirkheaton! . 


mon—the Geadly Raopes? A shudder | 
of doubt ran through the crowd. Could 
even United Australia face such an 
array of talent? Yet when chee 
Tromper and sturdy Durr opps 
to do battle their hopes revived. 

The Admirable Cricutoy of cricket was 
to face the first over. Who would be 
ae on to bowl? Warwer tossed the 

all carelessly to Hist, and the Hud- 
dersfield Paragon, with a broad grin on 
his face, prepared to take the first over. 
A death-like silence crept over the 
ground. When one of the umpires 
sneezed it sounded like a cannon shot. | 
“ Play "—a rush—a whiz—and the ball | 
which Trumper has never seen is safe in | 
Luey’s hands. Again and again this | 
baupens, but at the fourth a click | 
A kL 

ips, but expresses im to 
the boundary. Hats eae bark | 
—exultant merangs circle throu, 4 
the air. The next ball—a deadly 
| Yorker—Tromrrr just manages to come | 








ss 


A PSEUDO-THRUSTER. 


F i the - 
Rl fh Amin, Rony yD hae iad 


Mr. Noodel (who never by | chance jumps anything—frightfully pleased). “ En—pm 1? 


WELL, now mvcH Is THe Damage 
down on in time. Hmsr back to 
deliver his last ball—the dour look [of 
stubborn Yorkshire on his face. Whiz 
—where is it going? The ire 
opens his mouth to cry “ Wide” w 


crash of is heard. 
v . boen'bowled by a ball leek 








cricketer. With , graceful acti 
Kirkheaton Terror delivers his first 
ball. So slow and simple it looked— 


Victor has been 
swerved right ~? the umpire stand- 
ing at square leg. 

Cass ins ones an 
mined to stop the rot, and 
careful centre, 

elusive Rxopes. crowd laugh as 
the innocen ing boy bowls a few 
practice balls to Lnizy. How slow and 
simple they seem! “Watch for the 
break, Durry,” shouts an experienced 


By ate acon ening + wg i 

“ Out,” sa umpire, an posed 

runs—there’s life in country yet. 

(Owing to the exigencies of space we 
being unable to quote more than 

escription of the first seven balls in 


sae 
, taking 
to meet the 

















